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. Literature, Criticisni, Ke. 


AMERICAN NOVELISTS. 
; —_ 
Genius is of no country ;—her pure ray 


Shines all abroad, as general as the day.” 
CHURCHILL. 








The ingenious author of the work from which we sub- 
ein a characteristic specimen, is Mr. Cooper, a native of 
the United States, whose previous work, ‘* The Spy,” has 

mained for him, both here and at home, a degree of po- 
polarity which will be materially enhaneed by this last 

ion. We have seldom experienced more intense 
















interest than that which we felt on the perusal of this fo- 
witsketch. The author promises to become a rival to the 
“Great Unknown,” to whom he is thought to bear consi- 
deable resemblance. No sooner one of his works appears 
tian another is announced. ‘The Spy” was very rapidly 
suceeded by ** The Pioneers ;” and the latter, without a 
pm, may be said to be the literary pioneer, to prepare the 
wy for “* The Pilot, a Tale of the Sea,” which is an- 
nounced. This story will have all the charm of novelty 
tothe English reader; and we regard it as one of the 
prominent characteristics of our minor work, that it en- 
ables us to treasure up from the stores of American litera- 
tafe, select beauties, which, on account of their length, 
niely find their way into ordinary newspapers.—Edit. Kal. 





FOREST SCENERY. 
From “* The Pioneers,” a new work, by the Author of 
86 The Spy.”] 


By this time they had gained the summit of the moun- 
tin, where x oe 7 the highway, and pursued their course, 
wer the shade of the stately trees that crowned the emi- 
nenee. .The day was becoming warm, and the girls 
pinged more deeply into the forest, as they found its in- 
ngorating coolness agreeably contrasted to the excessive 
hat they had experienced in their ascent. The conversa- 
tion, as if by mutual consent, was entirely changed to the 
litle incidents and scenes of their walk ; and every tall pine, 
md every shrub or flower, called forth some simple ex- 
of admiration. 
“In this manner they proceeded along the margin of the 
Wecipice, catching occasional glimpses of the placid Otse- 
} or pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels and the 
winds of hammers that rose from the valley, to mingle 
the signs of men with the scenes of nature, when Eliza- 
bah suddenly started, and exclaimed— 
“* Listen—there are the cries of a child on this moun- 
tin! is there a clearing near us? or can some little one 
strayed from its parents ?” . 
** Such things frequently happen,’ returned Louisa; 


‘let us follow the sounds—it may be a wanderer, starving 
ta'the hill.’ 
rged by 































4 this consideration, the females pursued the 
by: mournful sounds that proceeded from the forest, with 
poe impatient steps. More than once, the ardent 
was on the point of announcing that she saw 
tesufférer, when Louisa caught her by the arm, and 
Plating behind them, cried— ea nt 
“ *Look at the dog!” 
“ Brave had been their companion, from the time the 
















voice of his young mistress lured him from his kennel, to 
the present moment. His advanced age had long before 
deprived him of his activity; and, when his companions 
stopped to view the scenery, or to add to their bouquets, 
the mastiff would lay his huge frame on the ground, and 
await their movements with his eyes closed, and a listless- 
ness in his air that ill accorded with the character of a pro- 
tector. But, when aroused by the - from Louisa, Miss 
Temple turned, she saw the dog with his eyes keenly set 
on some distant object, his head bent near the ground, and 
his hair actually rising on his body, either through fright 
or anger. It was most probably the latter, for he was 
growling in alow key, and occasionally showing his teeth, 
in a manner that would have terrified his mistress, had 
she not so well known his good qualities. 

‘*¢ Brave!’ she said, ‘be quiet, Brave! what do you 
see, fellow ?” 

‘© At the sounds of her voice, the rage of the mastiff, in- 
stead of being at all diminished, was very sensibly in- 
creased. He stalked in front of the ladies, and seated 
himself at the feet of his mistress, growling louder than 
before, and occasionally giving vent to his ire by a short, 
surly barking. 

‘** What does he see ?” said Elizabeth ; ‘ there must be 
some animal in sight.’ . 

‘* Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss Temple 
turned her fread, and beheld Louisa, standing with her 
face whitened to the colour of death, and her finger point- 
ing upward, with a sort of ——— convulsed motion. 
The quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the direction indi- 
cated by her friend, where she saw the fierce front and 
glaring eyes of a female panther, fixed on them in horrid 
malignity, and threatening instant destruction. 

**¢ Let us fly!’ exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm 
of Louisa, whose form yielded like melting snow, and sunk 
lifeless to the earth. 

*‘There was not a single feeling in the temperament of 
Elizabeth Temple, that could prompt her to desert a com- 
~— in such an extremity; and she fell on her knees 

y the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from the per- 
son of her friend, with an instinctive readiness, such parts 
of her dress as might obstruct her respiration, and en- 
couraging their only safeguard, the dog, at the same time, 
by the sounds of her voice. 

‘** Courage, Brave,’ she cried, her own tones beginning 
to tremble, ‘ courage, courage, Brave.’ 

** A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, 
now appeared, dropping from the branches of a sapling 
that grew under the shade of the beach which held its dam. 
This ignorant, but vicious creature, approached near to 
the dog, imitating the actions and sounds of its parent, 
but exhibiting a strange mixture of the playfulness of a 
kitten with the ferocity of its race. Standing on its hind 
legs it would rend the bark of a tree with its fore paws, 
and play all the antics of a cat for a moment ; and then, 
by lashing itself with its tail, growling and scratching the 
earth, it would attempt the manifestations of anger that 
rendered its parent so terrific. 

‘* All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, his short 
tail erect, his body drawn backward on his haunches, and 
his eyes following the movements of both dam and cub. 
At every gambol played by the latter, it approached nigher 
to the dog, the growling of the three becoming more horrid 
at each moment, until pe rouge beast overleaping its 
intended bound, fell ‘directly before the mastiff There 
was a moment of. fearful cries and struggles, but they 
ended almost as soon as commenced, by the cub appear- 
ing in the air, hurled from the jaws of Brave, with a vio- 
lence that sent it against a tree so forcibly, as to render it 





completely senseless. 


‘¢ Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her blood 
was warming with the triumph of the dog, when she saw 
the form of the old panther in the air, springing twenty 
feet from the branch of the beech to the back of the mas- 
tiff. No words of ours can describe the fury of the con. 
flict that followed. It was a confused struggle on the dried 
leaves, accompanied by loud and terrible cries, barks, and 
growls. Miss Temple continued on her knees, bending 
over the form of Louisa, her eyes fixed on the animals, 
with an interest so horrid and yet so intense, that she al- 
most forgot her own stake in the result. So rapid and 
vigorous were the bounds of the inhabitant of the forest, 
that its active frame seemed constantly in the air, while 
the dog nobly faced his foe, at each successive leap. When 
the panther lighted on the shoulder of the mastiff, which 
was its constant aim, old Brave, though torn with her 
talons, and stained with his own blood, that already flowed 
ftom a dozen wounds, would shake off his furious foe like 
a feather, and rearing on his hind legs rush to the fray 
again, with his jaws ded and a dauntless eye. But 
age and his pampered life greatly disqualified the mastift 
for such a struggle. In every thing but courage he was 
only the vestige of what he had once been. A higher 
bound than ever raised the wary and furious beast far 
beyond the reach of the dog, who was making a deperate 
but fruitless dash at her, from which she alighted in a fa- 
vourable position on the back of her aged foe. For a sin- 
gle moment, only, could the panther remain there, the 
great strength of the dog returning with a convulsive 
effort. But Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened his teeth in 
the side of his enemy, that the collar of brass around his 
neck, which had been glittering throughout the fray, was 
of the colour of blood, and directly, his frame was 
sinking to the earth, where it soon To and help- 
less. Several mighty efforts of the cat to extricate 
herself from the jaws of the dog followed, but they were 
fruitless, until the mastiff turned on his back, his lips col- 
lapsed, and his teeth loosened; when the short convulsions 
=a stillness that succeeded, announced the death of poor 

rave. 

‘¢ Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast.— 
There is said to be something in the front of the image of 
the Maker that daunts the hearts of inferior beings of his 
creation ; and it would seem ‘that some such power in the 
present instance suspended the threatened blow. The eyes of 
the monster and the kneeling maiden met for an instant, 
when the former stooped to examine her falling foe, next 
to scent her luckless cub. From the latter examination it 
turned, however, with its eyes apparently emitting flashes 
of fire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, and its claws 
projecting for inches from its broad feet. 

** Miss Temple did not or could not move. Her hands 
were clasped in the attitude of prayer, but her eyes were 
still drawn to her terrible enemy ; her cheeks were blanch- 
ed to the whiteness of marble, and her lips were slightly 
separated with horror. The moment seemed now to have 
arrived for the fatal termination, and the beautiful figure 
of Elizabeth was bowing meckly to the stroke, when a 
rustling of leaves from behind seemed rather to mock the 
organs than to meet her ears. 

‘© * Hist! hist! said a low voice‘ stoop lower :— 
your bonnet hides the crater’s head.’ 

‘* It was rather the yielding of nature than a compliance 
with this unexpected order that caused the head of our 
heroine to sink on her bosom ; when she heard the report 
of the rifle, the whizzing of the bullet, and the en 
cries of the beast who was rolling over on the earth, bi 
its own flesh, and tearing the twigs and branches within its 
reach. At the next instant the form of Leather-stocking 
rushed by her.” 
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Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasienally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological a, 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in N®-ural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—The succe*ful and extensive application of the 
steam-engine to purpdses of navigation ‘have produced a 
well-founded belief, that the same powerful agent will, at 
no very distant period, be still more extensively employed 
in propelling land i On a rail-way, since 
the experiment at Leeds (alluded to in the 117th number 
of the Kaleidoscope) no one, who has had the pleasure of 
seeing that machine traversing its iron-marked track, can 
entertain a doubt of its practicability; but that it will be 
equally successful on our — as at present constructed, 
I believe is not within the tange of probabilities. The 
raileway presents many self-evident advantages the roads 
cannot possess; but the expense attending its construction 
has so frightened a number of our projectors, that all the 
plans they have hitherto proposed seem to have a reference 
merely to avoiding that expense. To accomplish this, no 
very desirable purpose, the simple economical engine and 
its rail-way is laid aside, for an expensive, complicated, 
heavy, and if at all successful, comparatively inefficient 
machine, to erect and keep in repair a sufficient number 
of which would, probably, more than treble the sum re- 
quired for the construction of a good substantial rail-way. 
Amongst the number of those who have bent their atten- 
tion to the subject, is one of your correspondents, whose 
plan is inserted. in the 137th number of the Kaleidoscope. 
‘As this plan has not been noticed in any following number, 
by any of the more able contributors to your useful work, 
my motive in addressing you is, my fancying that I shall 
be able to convince your correspondent that his plan will 
not answer. If his object is merely to construct a steam. 
coach that will run, he has, no doubt, succeeded ; but if 
he intended it to answer any beneficial purpose, if he will 
exalt the contrivance to experiment, or even give it a second 
consideration, I think he will see its fancied utility vanish 
into ‘* thin air.” Your correspondent pecpaens to mount 
his vehicle on. six wheels instead of four; two guiding 
wheels in front; two large driving wheels in the middie, 
fixed firm to their (revolving) axletree, on which the 
weight of the engine is placed ; and two hind wheels, on 
which is placed the carriage for and passengers.— 
By. this arrangement of the load, the office of the guiding 
wheal (they. having nothing but their own weight to kcep 
them to the ground) is converted into a complete sinecure, 
even on a good level road, and on a rough uneven surface, 
should the large driving wheels be under the disagreeable 
necessity of mounting a oo eminence, the misnomered 
guiders would manifest such an irresistible inclination to 
dance in ** raid air,” that the coachman finding his reins, 
alias guiding apparatus, as useless as his superannuated 
whip, would probably wish them stowed with his goods 
and passengers. Again, the axles of the hind wheels and 
the driving wheels being fixed parallel to each other, the 
two wheels on each being equal in diameter, would (al- 
lowing the unequalities of the road for those which revolve 
on their axis) perform the same number of revolutions in 
any given time, and if the two driving wheels be fixed 
jirm on their axletree, according to your correpondent’s 
‘plan, it is evident that the machine would obstinately per- 
sist in moving in a right line, in spite of all the tacks of 
coaehge and his guiders. Your correspondent may easily 
convince himeelt’ of this by experiment. Let him fix the 
fore-axle of a coach, waggon, or timber-carriage, so that 
it will not turn on the swivel by which it is attached to the 
coach, waggon, or carriage; and when laden, let him 
attempt to turn the corner of a street, he will find, that 
however satisfied the African settler may feel with a ma- 
chine ef this description, and sixteen or eighteen oxen 
yoked to it, it will il! accord with the serpentine forms and 
acute angles of some of our lanes and streets. It might be 
turned by the application of the formidable line of strong 
bullocks at the risk of upsetting; but an engine of sixteen- 
horse power, fixed as proposed b _ correspondent, 
would be unequal to the task ; and if any one in this di- 
lemma weré to advise him to place too additional guiding 
wheels in front of this carriage as a remedy, he would get 
laughed ‘at for his pains, by your correspondent himself. 
And why have ** very large driving wheels?” In ascend- 
ing a hill (if an ascent could-be effected) they present dif- 
ficulties, which though not entirely obviated,’ yet con- 
siderably diminished by those of less diameter, and in a 
descent large wheels are equally objectionable. But 





riphery (or some other plan be adopted to afford the 
riving apparatus a firm footing).in wet or frosty weather, 
the constant liability of the wheels to slide will render it 
longenitie te give a corresponding motion to the carriage, 
and in this case the power of a large engine would be 
exerted to little effect. And, if spiked, they would soon 
render impassible the best road in the kingdom. But 
why not make the hind wheels serve the purpose of driving ? 
Four wheels are sufficient to preserve the equilibrium of 
the machine, and are as many as can be applied with any 
degree of propriety. Ina six wheeled carriage on a bad 
road, the weight on the respective whecls would vary con- 
siderably, sometimes almost the whole would rest on the 
middle, at other times on the fore and hind wheels, and 
the frame work to which the axles were attached, in ac- 
commodating itself to the undulating surtace of the road, 
would, in a short journey, undergo such varied contor- 
tions, that its materials would soon be arranged in the 
most ** admirable disorder.” The above are not-all the 
objections to which the proposed plan is liable; but they 
are sufficient to show the impossibility of its answering the 
oo intended by its contriver. Notwithstanding this, 
e Is entitled to some praise. He fancied it would an- 
swer, and under this conviction he generously communi- 
cated it te that public which he intended should reap the 
benefit ; seeking no other reward than the satisfaction that 
in a benevolent mind is always the result of having ren- 
dered an important service to society. And if he have 
failed in this single instance, thousands of his unpractised 
theoretical. predecessors have, after enjoying the transient 
pleasing delirium of fancied success, through the untore- 
seen unwelcome intervention of some obstacle, found 
themselves in the same uncomfortable predicament. 

To a philosophic mind it would be a considerable plea- 
sure to behold a stately vehicle moving majestically through 
our streets and roads; a proud emblem of the progress of 
science, a monument of the successful excrtions of genius, 
but when shorn of its novelty, the admirable would be laid 
aside for the useful. Velocipedean horsemanship and 
bivector charioteering, when recommended by this alluring 
charm, boasted ‘a numerous train of active sweating vo- 
taries; but when men, by exerting their muscular ener- 
gies in the laborious drudgery of horses ceased to find 
themselves amused, they began to think it foolish to carry 
a horse up a hill merely for the pleasure of ridmg down.— 
And now the velocipede, manuvelocitor, bivector, and 
trivector, are consigned to the tomb of all the Capulets ; 
and probably Mr. Grifiiths’s expensive unwieldy machine 
will shortly be quietly inurned in the same peaceful ceme- 
tery, from the unsuitableness of our highways for vehicles 
of that description. A steam-carriage on our roads would, 
by its unsteady motions and consequent violent shaking 
of the machinery, be often out of repair. This cou!d not 
happenon arail-way. In wet and frosty weather (of both 
of which we have a deal) and in ascending a hill, the wheels 
would slide, and in descending the engineer would lose 
all command of the carriage. On a rack rail-way this can 
never happen. It presents an even, hard, unvarying sur- 
face, in all weathers. On a road a Jarge engine to sur- 
mount these diffiéulties must be applied to a vehicle, which, 
on a rail-way, would only require a small one. 

From these considerations I am led to believe, that 
steam-carriages will not be employed to any great advan- 
tage but on the rail-way ; and even if they could, the rail 
on the score of safety, speed, and economy, claims the 
preference. K. 

Bury. 
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THE LIVERPOOL PATENT LEVER WATCH, 
— Te 
Last week, we copicd an article on this subject from the 
Manchester Guardian, followed up by some remarks of 
our own, which we conceived to be called for, in vindica- 
tion of an old and valued friend. We feel bound to give 
insertion also to the following continuation of the subject 
from the same quarter.—Edit. Kal. 

To the Editor of the Minchester Guardian. 
Srr,—Observing in your publication of Saturday last, a 
paragraph, touching the antiquity of the lever watch, I 
have taken the liberty to lay before you the following 
statement, believing it to be tolerably correct :—Mr. Peter 
Litherland, a gentlemen of great ingenuity, took out his 
patent for the lever watch about the year 1790, in co- 
artnership with a Mr. T. Whiteside, of Liverpool; the 
boteser furnishing talent, the latter money. Watch- 
making was at that time in a state of infancy at Liver- 
pool; the workmen, though very clever iu what they 


whatever may be their dimensions, unless spiked on the : 


ee) 
and verge watches constituted their principal manufac. 
ture. Hence it was, that the patentees never made an 
thing of their patent, finding such a difficulty in inducip 
the workmen to undertake the escapeing and finishin 
of their watches. Indeed, the few that were made during 
the lifetime of Litherland did not (to the best of m s 
collection) amount to much above two thousand. The 
gave such general satisfaction in all quarters wherever 
they were used, that the applications for them could not 
be met, from the above causes. 

It is erroneous, that Litherland ever sold his patent. 
right; he, poor man! lived just long enough to see it ex. 
pire: having died about the year 1806. Had he lived , 
little longer, the watchmaking world would have been 
treated with several other singular eseapements. The 
writer of this bas in his possession the embryo of a kind 
of triple escapement, which, although it might not pr. 
duce a more uniform motion, yet it shows very reat 
ingenuity. Instead of gaining handsomely by his & 
veries, he died, like too many other men of real genius, 
without having experienced the smiles of fortune, and left 


-those who followed him to benefit by his labours. Hig 


widow received the scanty pittance ef one pound a week 
from the successors to the business, for using his name 
on the watches. This allowance expired with her, a few 
weeks back. 


The information in the paragraph which called forth 


this reply, has been anticipated by.a friend of mine, who 

last August, sent his MS. for insertion to Mr. John Brad. 
ley, of Liverpool, who is publishing a kind of encyclope. 
dia: in this you may find an analysis of the lever watch, 
and in it an acknowledgment of the writer’s having seen 
the very watch alluded to, which fell under his observa. 
tion in 1816. Query, did Litherland ever see it? If-he 
did, he saw a very clumsy attempt. The Principle cer. 
tainly was the same; but the mechanical contrivance of 
the machinery differed considerably. Now, if the lever 
had been a century in the world, as your paragraph sets 
forth; and *‘ not only constructed on the same rinciple 
as the Liverpool watch, but. having. precisely the same 
arrangement of its parts,” how is it that the watch should 
have been disused for so great a portion of. a hundred 
years, when so many celebrated watchmakers have lived 
within that period? But, even admitting that the date 
of this watch was prior to Litherland’s patent, and that he 
had even seen it, still the principal merit is due to him, of 
having brought to perfection, and rendered generally use. 
ful, an invention, which, in its rude and imperfect state, 
was of no utility whatever,—I am, Sir, your obedient ser 
vant, . MECHANICUS, 

Deansgate, March 20, 1823. 

[We perfectly agree with oyr.correspondent that Mr. 
Litherland is fairly entitled .to the merit of the invention, 
whether he had or had not seen the watch in. question; 
of the antiquity of which, by the way, wedonot enter 
tain a shadow of doubt. If he had not seen it, the inven. 
tion was entirely his own; if he had seen it, he hat the 
sagacity to perceive that the principle which, in other 
hands had failed of success, might, with proper care, be 
rendered extremely valuable. But he coul 


With respect to the profit derived from the invention, we 
have ng doubt our correspondent is better informed than 
we are. |—Guardian. 

We differ from the eflitor of the Guardian as to the 
opinion delivered in the last paragraph; and we still be. 
lieve that the Patent Law, which has been styled the most 
‘tickle part of our jurisprudence,” is precisely what we 
stated it to be in the last Kaleidoscope.—Edit. Kal. 














Fossil Remains.—The fossil bones of an animal belongs 
ing to. a primeval world are found to exist in Switzerland 
in proportion as more attention is paid to.them, and. they. 
are often thrown into the fire together with the coals,in 
the beds of which they are found, In the meeting of 
Swiss Naturalists this year, M.de Luc, of. Geneva, pte« 


sented a paper on this subject, in which he endeavours to. 


refute the assertions of M. Cuvier; according to which 
it is not proved that the temperature of the Northern dis 
mates has changed since the times when animals of. the 
species of the elephant, the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros; 
the elasmothcrum, and the tapir, subsisted in them. Itis. 
stated by M. de Luc, ** That the revolution caused. by the 
deluge produced a great change on the surface of the earth, 


even with tespect to the iniiuence. of the sun’s beams; - 


and it appears that the temperature of different countries 
was, at that time not so.dissimilar,as at present, and thet 
the difference of the seasons was less considerable, Hence 





understood, were not easily persuaded to undertake the 





finishing of what was not commonly known ; horizontal 





we may understand why large animals could liye them 
in climates where they cannot now subsist. : 








not have, 
sustained his patent.if the watch’ had been produced.—' 
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Che Bouquet. 

“y have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 

MONTAIGNE. 





MASSACRE IN MADRID. 
——~<- 
[From “ Doblado’s Letters from Spain.” } 
side 


The insurrection of the second of May did not arise from 
any concerted plan of the Spaniards; 1t was, on the con- 
trary, brought about by Murat, who, wishing to intimi- 
date the country, artfully contrived the means of pro. 
ducing an explosion in the capital. The old King’s brother 
and one of his sons, who had been left at Madrid, were, on 
that day, to start for Bayonne. The sight of the last mem- 
bers of the royal family leaving the country, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, could not but produce a strong sensation 
on a people whose feelings had for some months been 
yacked to distraction. The Council of Regency strongly 
yecommended the Infante’s departure in the night; but 
Murat insisted on their setting off at nine in the morning. 
Long before that hour an extensive square, of which the 
new palace forms the front, was crowded with people of the 
lower classes. On the Princes appearing in their travel- 
ling dresses, both men and women surrounded the car- 
riages, and, cutting off the traces, showed a determination 
to prevent their departure. Oneof Murat’s aide-de-camps 

resenting himself at this moment, was instantly assaulted 
by the mob, and he would have fallen a victim to their 
fury but for the strong French guard stationed near that 
General’s house. This guard was instantly drawn up and 
ordered to fire on the people. “ 

My house stood not far from the palace, in a street 
leading to one of the central points of communication with 
the best part of the town. A rush of people, crying ‘‘ To 
arms!” conveyed to us the first notice of the tumult. I 
heard that the French troops were firing on the people; 
but the outrage appeared to me to be both so impolitic and 
enormous, that I could not rest until I went out to ascer- 
tain the truth. I had just arrived at an opening named 
Plazuela de Santo Domingo, the meeting point of four 

streets, one of which leads to the palace, when, hear- 
ing the sound of a French drum in that direction, I stopped 
with a considerable number of decent and quiet people 
whom curiosity kept riveted to the spot. Though a stron 
picquet of infantry was fast advancing upon us, we coul 
not ‘imagine that we stood in any kind of danger. Under 
this mistaken notion we awaited their approach ; but, see- 
ing the soldiers halt and prepare their arms, we began in- 
stantly to disperse. A discharge of musketry followed in a 
few moments, and a man fell at the entrance of the street 
through which I was, with a great throng, retreating from 
the fire. The fear of an indiscriminte massacre arose so 
naturally from this unprovoked assault, that every one 
tried to look for safety in the narrow cross streets on both 
sides of the way. I hastened on towards my house, and 
having shut the front door, could think of no better expe- 
ient, in the confused state of my mind, than to make 
ball-cartridges for a fowling-piece which I kept. The 
firing of musketry continued, and was to be heard in diffe- 
rent directions. After the lapse of a few mfhutes, the 
report of large pieces of ordnance, at a short distance 
cy ncrennet our alarm. They were fired from a park 
of a » which in great neglect, and with no definite 
object, was kept by the Spanish government in that part 
ofthe town. Murat, who had this day all his troops under 
arms, on fixing the points of which they were to gain pos- 
session, had not forgotten the park of artillery. A strong 
column arg wee it through a street facing the gate, at 
which Colonel Daoiz, a native of my town, and my own 
acquaintance, who happened to be the senior officer on 
daty, had \pinend two large pieces loaded with grape shot. 
Determined to perish rather than net to the invaders, 
and supported in his determination by a few artillery-men, 
and some infantry under the command of Belarde, another 
» he made considerable havock among the 
» till, overpowered by numbers, both these gallant 
defenders of their country fell, the latter dead, the former 
ately wounded. The silence of the guns made us 
suspect that the artillery had fallen into the hands of the 
atailants ; and the report of some stragglers confirmed 


that a 
A well-dressed man had, in the meantime, gone down 
the street, calling loudly on the male inhabitants to repair 
an old depét of arms. But he made no impression on 
that part of town. The attempt to arm the multitude at 
moment was, in truth, little short of madness. Ina 


awaiting their fate at the Retiro, so strongly and painfully 
raised the apprehensions of the people, that the streets 


night. 
silence prevailed wherever I directed my steps. 
the most 
a place ca 
Spanish soldiers bearing a man upon a ladder, the ends of 
which they supported on their shoulders. As they passed 
near me, the ladder being inclined forward, from the steep- 
ness of the street, I recognised the features of my towns- 
man and acquaintance, Daoiz, livid with approaching 
death. He had lain wounded since ten in the morning, in 
the place where he fell. 
Imethim. The slight motion of his body, and the groan 
he uttered as the ber et of the ground, probably, in- 


themselves masters of the town. The route of the main 
corps lay through the Calle Mayor, where the houses con- 
sisting of four or five stories, afforded the inhabitants the 
means of wreaking their vengeance on the French, with- 
out much danger from their arms. Such as had guns 
fired from the windows; while tiles, bricks, and heavy 
articles of furniture were thrown by others upon the 
heads of the soldiers. But now the French had. occupied 
every central position; their artillery had struck panic 
into the enraged multitude; some of the houses from 
which they had been fired at had been entered by the sol- 
diers ; and the cavalry were making prisoners among such 
as had not early taken to flight. As the people had put to 
death every French soldier who was unarmed about the 
streets, the retaliation would have been fearful, had not 
some of the chief Spanish magistrates obtained a decree of 
amnesty, which they read in the most disturbed part of 
the town. wh as 
But Murat thought he had not accomplished his object, 
unless an example was made on a certain number of the 
lower classes of citizens. As the amnesty excluded any 
that should be found bearing arms, the French patroles of 
Cavalry, which were scouring the streets, searched every 
man they met, and making the clasp knives which our 
artisans and labourers are accustomed to carry in their 
ckets a pretext for their cruel and wicked vag they 
ed about one hundred men to be tried by a Court Martial 
in other words, to be butchered in cold blood. This 
horrid deed, the blackest, perhaps, which has stained the 
French name during their whole career of conquest, was 
performed at the fall of day. A mock tribunal of French 
officers, having ascertained that no person of note was 
among the destined victims, ordered them to be led out of 
the Retiro, the place of their short confinement, into the 
Prado, where they were despatched by the soldiers. 
Ignorant of the real state of the town, and hearing that 
the tumult had ceased, I ventured out in the afternoon 
towards the Puerta del Sol, where I expected to learn 
some particulars of the day. The cross streets which led 
to that place were usually empty ; but as I came to the 
entrance of one of the avenues which open into that great 
rendezvous of Madrid, the bustle increased, and I could 
see an advanced guard of French soldiers formed two dee 
across the street, and leaving about one-third of its breadt 
open to such as wished to pass up and down. At some 
distance behind them in the irregular square which bears 
the name of Sun’s Gate, I distinguished two pieces of 
cannon, and a very strong division of troops. Less than 
this hostile display Pao emi been sufficient to check my 
curiosity, if, still possessed with the idea that it was not 
the interest of the French to treat us like enemies, I had 
not, like many others who were on the same spot, thought 
that the peaceful inhabitants would be allowed to proceed 
unmolested about the streets of their town. Under this 
impression I went on without hesitation, till I was within 
fifty yards of the advanced guard. Here a sudden cry of 
aux armes, raised in the square, was repeated by the sol- 
diers before me, the officer giving the command to make 
ready. The people fled up the street in the utmost con- 
sternation; but my fear having allowed me, instantly, to cal- 
culate both distances and danger, I made a desperate push 
towards the opening left by the soldiers, where a narrow 
lane, winding round the Church of San Luis, put me in a 
few seconds out of the range of the French muskets. No 
firing, however being heard, I concluded that the object 
of 7 alarm was to clear the streets at the approach of 
night. 
he increasing horror of the inhabitants, as they col- 
lected the melancholy details of the morning, would have 
ra that end, without any farther effort on the 
part of the oppressors. The bodies of some of their vic- 
tims seen in several places; the wounded that were met 
about the streets; the visible anguish of such as missed 
their relations; and the spreading report that many were 


were absolutely deserted long before the approach of 
Every street-door was locked, and a mournful 
; : - Full of 

oomy ideas, I was approaching my lodgings by 
ed Postigo de San Martin, when I saw four 


He was not quite insensible when 


powers of description. A scene of cruelty and treachery 
exceeding all limits of probability had left our apprehen- 
sions to range at large, with scarcely any check from the 
calculations of judgment. The dead silence of the streets 
since the first approach of night, only broken by the 
ap mm of horses which now and then were heard pass- 
ing along in large parties, had something exceeding dismal 
in a populous town, where we were accustomed to an-in- 
cessant and enlivening bustle. The Madrid cries, the 
loudest and most varied in Spain, were missed early next 
morning; and it was ten o’clock before a single street-door 
had been open. Nothing but absolute necessity could 
induce the people to venture out. 

On the third day after the massacre, a note from an in- 
timate friend obliged me to cross the greatest part of the 
town ; but though my way lay through the principal streets 
of Madrid, the number of Spaniards I met did not literally 
amount to six. In every street and square of any note I 
found a strong guard of French infantry lying beside their 
arms on the pavement, except the sentinel who paced up 
and down at a short distance. A feeling of mortified pride 
mixed itself with the sense of insecurity which I experi- 
enced on my approaching these parties of foreign soldiers, 
whose presence had made a desert of our capital. Gliding 
by the opposite side of the street, I passed them without 
lifting my eyes from the ground. Once [ looked straight 
in the face of an inferior officer, a serjeant, I believe, wear- 
ing the cross of the Legion @’honneur—who, taking it as 
an insult, loaded me with curses, accompanied with threats, 
and the most abusive language. The Puerto del Sol, that 
favourite lounge of the Madrid people, was now the 
bivouac of a French division of infantry and cavalry, with 
two twelve pounders facing every leading street. Nota 
shop was open, and not a voice heard but such as grated 
the ear with a foreign accent. 
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SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
NO. VIII. 
COMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &¢, 
WHETHER REMARKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BEAUTY. 
Selected from various sources, expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 





** Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alone, 
I search the records of each mouldering stone.” 
— 
41.—In Dewsbury Church-yard. 

“In memory of Susannah Whitworth, who left this wicked 
and troublesome world, June 1, 1812, aged 14 years, 
Nature’s fierce blast my virgin flower assailed, 

And o’er my beauteous form at once prevail’d. 
Thro’ Christ! death o’er my spirit had no power, 
It swift on angel’s wings to heaven did tower, 
Where, cloth’d in robes of righteousness divine, 
Victory’s palm I wave, a glorious crown is mine.” 


42.—In Chiswick Church-yard; on William Hogarth, who died 
October 26, 1764, 
« Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reach’d the noblest point of art, 
Whose pictur’d morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye, correct the heart, 
If genius fire thee—reader stay ; 
If nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hocarrr’s honour’d dust lies here.” 
43.—In St. Mary's Church, Nottingham, is a stone to the memory 
of Mrs, Buff, a fortune-telier, with this inscription. 
“ Here lies Mrs. Buff, 
Who had money enough, 
She laid it up in store; 
‘And when she died 
She shut her eyes, 
And never spoke no more.” 


44.— The following beautiful lines are to be found in the Church 
yard of Lodden, a village in Norfoik. 
«« When on this spot affection’s downcast eye 
The lucid tribute shall no more bestow ; 
When friendship’s breast no more shall heave a sigh, 
In kind remembrance of the dust below; 
« Should the rude sexton, digging near this tomb, 
A place of rest for others to prepare, 
The vault beneath to violate presume, 
May some opposing Christian cry—‘ forbear! 
« © forbear, rash mortal, as thou hop’st to rest, 
When death shall lodge thee in thy destin’d bed, 
With ruthless spade unkindly to molest : 
The peaceful slumbers of the kindred dead !’” 





Leeds, March 17. 








thort time after the beginning of the tumult, two or three 
@lumns of infantry entered: by different gates, making 


creased his pain, wil 


d never be effaced from a memory. 
A night passed under such impressions baffles my feeble 
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But see where is glittering afar, Vulneravit me Cupido, 
A temple that soars to the skies ; Dum spectabam faciem, 
It is bright as was Bethlehem’s star, w ceauaanieascae 
And a form heavenly fair, bids thee, dreamer, arise, nate ‘ i 
And learn ahi ies! or, uror, oh! amoris 
where alone true felicity lies FlammA nune benefich 
Past ages that temple have trod, Labyrintho nunc doloris_ - 
. Her foundations are placed on a rock; Propter meum Phyllida. 
Zleetrp. ’Tis the thrice-hallowed temple of God ! Cert, certé, esset illa 
And though the wild storms of temptation may shock, Conjux apta principi; 
: ‘ane theé fh fi k Bella non putavi bella, 
[ORIGINAL.] je Memnaae Of hell’ at calamity mock. Imperante Phyllidi. 
— Unmoved, if be ours to endure. Chorley. ABALLABENSIg, 
HAPPINE: , , hae AR 
SS. Pressing on to the mark for the prize, [ The Translation will be given in our next] 
—_—- 


Is Happiness here to be found 
Does she dwell in a mansion of clay ? 
On a shore by rough billows dark bound, 
Whose waters o’erwhelming, relentless convey, 
To the haunts of despair, their pale victim away ? 


Has felicity here an abode? 
Does she dwell on this desolate earth ? 
Ah, no! she has fied with the good, 
And holds converse with spirits of heavenly birth 
In regions beyond the dark valley of death! 


Does she dwell in yon bright gilded fane? 
Surely Happiness there must abide ? 
Nay, turn thee and search yet again; 
For see! through its portals resplendant, where glide 
Vast columns of wealth’s proudly-glittering tide. 


I have searched, but, alas! may not find 
Aught of bliss or of Happiness there; 
For, ah me! as on wings of the wind 
That tide, late so brilliant and dazzlingly fair, 
Has ebbed far away :—all is dreary and bare! 


Oh! turn to yon laurel-crown’d steep, 
For genius and science are there; 
And the Muses high festival keep, 
While around flows the stream of Castalia so clear, 
And harpings celestial salute the charmed ear. 


I have sought high Parnassus to climb, 
I have wooed the soft tones of the lyre; 
I have bent to its breathing sublime, 
And still, in its witching and soul-beaming fire, 
Have wept to behold the bright Goddess expire ! 


The shout of the warrior is heard, 
His banner floats wide o’er the plain ; 
The standard of vict’ry is reared, 
And beacons are blazing, and hark !—for again 
It comes on the blast like the roar of the main! 


¥ have hark’d to the death-boding cry ; 
I have traversed the blood-streaming plain ; 
Nought was there but a shriek or a sigh, 
The wailings of woe and the moanings of pain, 
And in glory the search for felicity vain! 


Oh! fair are the myrtle-twin’d bowers, 
The rose-sprinkled valleys are sweet ; 
For there come the light laughing hours, 
And Love on his snowy-white pinion so fleet. — 
Impatiently hies the dear object to meet. 


Ah! heed not those myrtle twined bowers, 
The rue and the nightshade are there ; 
And for roses and light laughing hours, 
The furies relentless thy heart-strings shall tear, 
And instead of young love, thou shalt wed with despair! 


The temple of friendship behold, 
It gleams with a calm hallowed ray; 
Ah! surely that fane must infold 
The lov’d idol we seek; and oh! tell me, I pray, 
Dwells she there undisturbed, undisputed her sway ? 


The temple of friendship is fair, 
And sheds a pure halo around; 
But, alas! yet not there, even there, 
May felicity real and enduring be found, 
For it rests on this changing earth’s perishing ground ! 





Unfading, immortal, and sure: 
In mansions above, to our tear-streaming eyes, 
Shall the form of true Happiness cloudless arise ! 


Liverpool. G. 


———>>—<<>- 
[ORIGINAL.] 
TO ————. 
a 
Oh! yes, I know there are who wail, 
Alas! poor souls, they know not why ; 
And tell in verse a piteous tale, 
And think it true,—and wipe their eye; 


Who sigh, and sob, and try to wake 
In other breasts the same distress; 
And think, would but another shake 
His head in grief, the pang were less. 


And I have known such mournful thing. 
To steal a name to work its way, 

And joy to think, as bees can sting, 
Within a flower, so thus it may. 


Yet often is it wounded pride, 

And seorn deserved that angers it, 
And self-opinion mortified, 

That rouses spleen and surly wit. 


As some famed men of later time, 
Suspecting all, of hate aware, 

Cry out, “ A plot! a treason! crime!” 
While none of al] the three were there. 


And thus they make their lives a load, 
And good intent is fancied wrong; 

As if life had not ills to goad, 
Without ourselves prepare the thong. 


But after years perchance may teach 
A lesson wise, as man can know: 
None are above misfortune’s reach, 
But only fools will court her blow. 
March 22, 1823. MARGUERITE. 


CANTILENA. 
i 
Hue adesdum, cara Phyllis, 
Hac sub umbra juxta me, 
Non videbit Amaryllis, 
Dum tegemur arbore. 


Nullam preter te adoro, 
Solam amo Phyllida, 
Miserere mei oro! 
Mea formosissima ! 


Flamma noctes atque dies 
Pectus conflagratum est ; 

Nee mihi datur ulla quies, 
Quando Phyllis non adest. 


Phyllis tamen est crudelis, 
Phyllis non amabit me: 

Ego semper sum fidelis, 
Olim seu Penelope. 


Ubi primum hance spectabam, 
Captus pulchritudine, 

Esse Deam hance putabam 
Missam huc ab ethere. 





Natural story. 
TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—May I be allowed to place under your head Na. 
tural History, the communication of a fact in botanical 
physiology, which, as far as I have been able to ascertain 
though of great importance, has been hitherto unnoticed, 
The beautiful theory of vegetable economy—that plants 
inspire and decompose carbonic acid gas, and give out the 
liberated oxygen, thus removing the product of animal res. 
piration, and furnishing, in return, the most essential prin. 
ciple of animal existence, has been frequently objected to, 
as an hypothesis unsupported by proof, and admitted 
through a sort of fond weakness without proper examina. 
tion, because it seemed so admirably to exhibit providential 
wisdom in the physical laws of the universe. It has been 
most stoutly opposed on the ground that the experiments 
instituted to ascertain it have been inadequate to that end; 
that plants plunged into water in order to collect the gas 
which they respired were in an unnatural situation, and 
could therefore only determine what were their functions 
in such artificial states—not what they are in their natural 
ones. The objection is just, and it is somewhat surprising 
that it has not been attempted to remove it, by repeating 
the same experiments upon aquatic plants. Nature, 
however, seems to have superseded the necessity of that, 
and to have established the truth of this theory by the 
most clear and conclusive evidence. Most botanists have 
probably observed that the inspiring surface of the leaves 
of submersed aquatic plants, particularly the gehus 
Potamogeton, are mostly covered with an artby in 
crustation; a circumstance which may perhaps nave 
excited little attention from the notion that it be merely 
the deposition of mud flowing in the stream. A little ex- 
amination would have shown that it is nothing of the : 
the inerustation not only appearing most conspicuously n 
the clearest water, but occupying alone the inspiring surface 
of the leaves. It is, in fact, a deposition of an earthy 
carbonate, most commonly of lime. The supercarbonate 
of lime is perfectly soluble in water. The streams con- 
taining it in greatest quantity are frequently the mos 
transparent ; for instance, many mountain streams, and 
those of the Peak of Derbyshire in particular. When. 
ever the supercarbonate of lime, diffused through water, 
comes in contact with the leaves of plants growing in 
it, they immediately imbibe the superabundant acid: 
the lime thus reduced to a carbonate or subcarbonate, 
which are insoluble substances, is consequently precipi 
tated upon the surface of the leaves, which effect this de. 
composition. That the incrustation is actually an earthy 
carbonate, and not mere mud, its whiteness, its harsh 
ness, and grittiness to the touch, and its strong effet 
vescence with sulphuric or oxalic acid, leaving an in: 
soluble snowy salt, will readily testify. This is, there 
fore, a most complete proof of the inspiration of cat 
bonic acid gas by plants. Whether the other part 
of the theory, that they give out oxygen, be equally 
demonstrable, few will be disposed to question who ar 
acquainted with the experiments which have originated 
that opinion ; and those few, on repeating those experi: 
ments upon aquatic plants, the only proper subjects, maj 





put the question at once past all doubt. 
Nottingham, 3d mo. 1823. W. HOWITT. 
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shen and Manners. 


mend them to notice, after their immediate purpose is 
answered. If, however, that definition of eloquence be 





—__ 


No. III. 


(From “ The Northern Circuit.” ) 
JAMES SCARLETT, ESQ. 


But quickly on his side the verdict went; 
His real habitude gave life and grace 
To appertainings and to ornament, 
Accomplish’d in himself, not in his case. 
So on the tip ef his subduing tongue 
All kind of arguments and question deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep. 
—He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will. 
—— Consents, bewitched, ere he desire, have granted; 
And dialogu’d for him what he would say, 
Ask’d their own wills, and made their wills obey. 
: SHAKSPEARE. 





——_—— 

Some of Mr. Scarlett’s peculiarities have already been 
noticed, in delineating the character of his distinguished 
contemporary, Mr. Brougham. I now proceed to embody 
the whole of them in a separate sketch. 
This gentleman, who holds the rank of King’s Counsel, 
owes to nature those rare concomitants (professionally 
speaking) a superior intellect, and a remarkably handsome 
m. Never did she step further out of her accustomed 

track, than when she inclosed so consummately lawyer. like 
asoul, in so truly unlawyer-like a body. He is about the 
middle size, well-proportioned, and rather inclined to cor- 
pulency. In graceful stateliness of deportment he as much 
surpasses all the barristers on the circuit, as he does most 
of them in intellectual endowments and the cultivation of 
which they are capable. His countenance exhibits the 
perfection of manly beauty, mellowed—not yet impaired— 
by the first soft touches of age. The features are regular, 
and the complexion clear and ruddy. The nose is on the 
Roman model, and the chin slightly peaked. The mouth 
bespeaks great archness, and reminds one of Sheridan— 
atleast of the portraits of him I have seen. The eye is 
quick—penetrating—-expressive. When half-closed, as it 
usually is while the learned gentleman is meditating a 
reply, it indicates much subtlety and fixedness of inten- 
tion. The tout ensemble would lead us a prioré to look 
for elegance, facility, and variety, as the most distin- 
guishing of Mr. Scarlett’s mental characteristics. His 
face is generally lighted up by a very becoming smile, 
which would certainly impress a superficial observer with 
a favourable opinion of his temper, but through which 
amore practised physiognemist would as certainly discern 
traces of constitutional impatience and harshness. Strange 
to say, the professional habiliments which generally aggra- 
vate so much the unsightliness of their wearers, add grace 
to the gracefulness of Mr. Scarlett. Even the wig, in this 
one instance, makes good its claim to be considered as an 
omamental appendage. The learned Counsel was neither 
grateful nor judicious, when, during the summer assizes, 
in 1819, he presented himself in court, at Lancaster, with- 
out the usual robe and head-dress, expressing a hope, in 
his apology to the judge, ‘‘ that the time would shortly 
come when these mummeries would be entirely discarded.” 
His brethren of the bar were equaliy wanting to themselves 
in neglecting to follow up the example thus opportunely 
offered. They did, indeed, lay aside the usual badges the 
next day, but were content. to resume them the ensuing 
one, 

As an orator, Mr. Scarlett cannot be ranked in the first 
class, iff Demosthenes and Cicero are to be adopted as the 
standard. He neither thunders nor blazes. He is rather 
an insinuating and effective talker, than a splendid or im- 
pressive speaker. His speeches are not delivered ore ro- 
tundo, nor are they usually of much interest to any but 
the parties ‘addressed or implicated. Posterity would never 


correct which makes it to be simply the ert of persuading, 
Mr. Scarlett is undoubtedly the most eloquent man in his 
profession—perhaps in any profession—of the age. His 
success in the causes entrusted to him has been prodigious, 
and he has acquired an ascendancy over the Bar, which, 
as it has been well observed, ‘* must be witnessed to be 
believed.”” Much of this may justly be attributed to his 
prepossessing exterior and fascinating address, which form 
the great charm of his oratory (if so it may be termed) 
and without the aid of which, his other talents and qua- 
lifications would probably have been insufficient to raise 
him to his present rank, and procure him the emoluments 
he has long been reaping. Even the Bench is not proof 
against the potency of this enchanter’s wand:—he has 
always, to use a technical phrase, had the ear of the 
Court. His voice, though apparently rather deficient in 
compass, is firm and well modulated. He seldom raises 
it higher than a pretty elevated conversational pitch; in- 
deed, his addresses to the Jury are sometimes uttered in 
so low a tone as to be scarcely audible beyond the Bar. 
His enunciation is extremely rapid, and he has the copia 
verbi in greater perfection than any of his compeers. This 
was not always the case. ‘* His delivery was formerly” 
(says the author of Criticisms on the Bar ) ** even deficient 
in fluency : his words dropped out two, three, or four at a 
time, leaving painful intervals, that much interfered with 
the impressiveness of his delivery: at that period, also, 
he more frequently destroyed the force of the beginning 
of his sentences by the awkward manner in which he 
concluded them.” His dialect is very potished, but quite 
unaffected; and, at no time, when he has occasion to in- 
troduce quotations in the learned languages, does he 
stumble on a false quantity. His attention to these minutic 
is very evident. He does not make use of much action in 
speaking. The little he does adopt is very chaste, and 
would, perhaps, be a more suitable accompaniment in an 
address directed to one individual, than to a body of 
hearers. ‘The fact is, I believe, that Mr. Scarlett has a 
method, peculiar to himself, of addressing the jurors 
separately. Each in turn is ingeniously made to feel 
himself the object of his concentrated efforts; and so well 
does the plan answer, that in ten minutes he is almost 
certain to dispose every juryman to return the verdict he 
desires, 

There appears nothing studied in his attitude: he deli- 
vers himself up to Nature, the safest and pleasantest guide. 
Unassuming dignity, a captivating condescension, and 
the fullest confidence of success, are its language. He 
manages his hands very adriotly. When elucidating a 
subject, the fingers of one are slightly pressed against 
those of the other, while their position is very agreeably va- 
ried by a gentle motion of the arms from the elbow. The 
shoulders seldom move but with the body. When com- 
meating with some warmth, he often tucks his gown behind, 
over one arm, while with the fore-finger of the other he en- 
deavours to make his sentences tell. He has one peculiarity 
which would harmonize better with coarser gestures, and a 
less graceful figure. I suspect it to be the expression of a 
sort of chuckling, occasioned by the discovery of advantages 
and the prospect of victory; as it is especialzy observable 
on his first rising, as often as an epponent’s argument is 











| bent over the table. His eye, half shut, is fixed on va 
| cancy, except when it steals a momentary glance at the 
speaker. A slight motion of the lips seems to assist him 
in selecting. and forming observations, while his fingers 
lend their aid to arrange them in his memory. At other 
times, folding himself in his gown, he leans back in the 
direction of the bench, with eyes that see not, while the 
flush of indignation, or the smile of contempt, which al- 
ternately steal over his features, are perfectly visible to all. 
On rising, his face beams with an indication of success, 
which may well predispose the jury to expect he will have 
the best of the argument. VERAX. 
[We are reluctanly compelled to divide the sketch of this 
distinguished Barrister.—The conclusion shall appear 
next week. } 











Chit Chat. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—By inserting the subjoined, you will oblige your 
friend and admirer, STULTUS. 
“©The Creator, with wonderful skill, unfathomable 
knowledge, and unerring wisdom, formed my first, which, 
for beauty of workmanship, admirable mechanism, sweet~ 
ness of harmony, is inimitable; it is like the sun, giving 
health, heat, and vigour; fis like morn, cheering by its 
benevolent emanations the benighted and way-worn tra- 
veller ; lastly, it is like the world, uncertain, treacherous, 
wavering, and vain: it was also designed that by the aid 
of virtue my first should possess my second, to ameliorate 
and beautify the rugged path of life; and, if my whole is 
possessed, we have nothing to ask, nothing to wish, nos 
thing to fear.” 
March 19, 1823. 
The following singular notice or hand-bill appeared on 
the smith’s-shop door, at Tiverton, in this county : 
On Wednesday night, the 19th Feb 1823 
stolen or Borrowed from out of my Stack yard 
A saw and a hammir By som sorre Black gard 
whoevir has got thim and will thim rester 
1 will farlv for giv him if hell dv so no more 
But if he atains thim after this notice 
He deserves a tight rop round the place where his throat is, 
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Black to move and wim 








refuted, and when he is successfully extracting some ma- 
terial particulars in cross-examination. It consists in ever 
and anon twitching up his gown, as a sailor does his invx- 
pressibles, with a significant shrug of the shoulders. 

While the Counsel opposed to him is engaged in plead- 
ing, his apparently involuntary motions, and the ever- 
varying expression of his countenance, betray how actively 
the mind is at work, preparing for a reply. It would not 
be very difficult for a close observer to predict, from these 
data, what would be the scope of his speech—on what 
particular points he would insist—and on what passages 











rise enraptured from the perusal of his orations, supposing 
them to survive. They have no inérinsi¢c value to recom- 





he would animadvert. Sometimes he makes choice on 
these occasions of a sitting position, with his body slightly 
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[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.] 
MEMORANDA, 

DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 

MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 

and France, 

IN THE YEARS 1816, 1317, 1818 





PRUSSIAN (LATE SWEDISH) POMERANTA. 
At Demmin we entered that part of Pomerania* 
which was lately ceded by Sweden to Prussia. It is 
on a small stream called the Peene, which commani- 
cates with Greifswalde aud Auklam. The population 
is 3170, and are chiefly employed io forwarding small 
cargoes of grain, tu be shipped at the abuvenamed 
ports. The dress of the male peasants is long white 
linen coats, large hats, and vests ef embroidered stuffs, 
The women wear large caps, with curious frills, stiffly 
starched, and the crowns embroidered with gold or 
silver lace. 
The Rathhouse is the only large building in the place. 
On the 29th of June (1818) I left Demmiu for Ank- 
lam. The country was flat, and totally uninteresting, 
but the land fruitful. Cultivation, however, might 
be much improved, by care in cleaning the ground 
and removing the many large stones which occupy 
much of the surface. Coro waved in every direction 
as far as the eye could geach. Late in the evening I 
arrived at Anklam, the whole day haviug,been spent 
in travelling 63 miles (294 English.) 

The population of Aoklam is only 4600, The town 
is old and fortified, and the only good houses 1 observed 
were those belonging to the family of von Stade, who 
are large ship owners, and the chief merchants of the 
place. It is also on the Peene, by which it communi- 
cates with the large body of water called the Haaf, 
from which there is egress to the Baltic, on each side 
of the island of Usedom. The depth of water is gene- 
rally only eight feet, and the trade is confined to the 
export of corn, and the import of English salt in return. 

To Ukermiinde is 53 miles. The same flat country 
and bad roads continued ; but the sameness of the pros- 
pect was occasionally broken by plantations of remark- 
ably fine oaks, The town, which has only 1776 people, 
derives its name from the small river Uker, on whichit 
stands. This stream descends a considerable way from 
the interior. The trade is precisely the same as all the 
other small places already mentioned. To Falkenwalde 
is 51 miles, nearly the whole of which distance the Haff 
was visible. That noble expanse of water is about 
forty English miles in leagth, aud, as I have before 
observed, receives the river Oder and several other 
streams. To Stettin 2 miles ; total from Rostock 27 
German, or 1213 English miles. I alighted at the Hotel - 
de Prosse on the 30th June (1818.) Steitin has already 
been noticed in my tour of 1817. 

On the 3d July, leaving that city, I returned by the 
same route to Anklam, and proceeded thence to Wol- 
gast 34 miles. This town, of 4000 inhabitants, is near 
the Haff; and the harbour, called Peenemiinde, at the 
distance of 2} English miles, has ten to eleven feet of 
water, aud at the roads of Oster Tief are thirteen feet 
and upwards. 

On a neck of Jand, almost an island, are the remains 
of a very strony citadel, which must have entirely 
commanded the approach by sea. 

Wolgast, on account of its proximity to the Baltic, 
lies well for trade, and the harbour might be made 
commodious, convenient, and safe. Had a tenth part 
of the expense lavished on Schwinemiinde been ex- 
pended here, it would have formed the best port in 
the province. It has long been the chief place in 





* Inhabited by the Suardones.—T7acitus. 
‘The Suardones worshipped Herthun, goddess of the Earth. 
‘The ancient name still subsistsia the Germau word “ Erde,” 





of which two were twenty-four feet by sixteen, aud the 
other twenty-four feet by seventeen feet. 


end resting on the sides, and bolts passed from them 


four hours with. turf fires, and each pan delivers 


similar quantity would lately have cost £4 14s. 
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Pomerania for ship-building, and the vessels are all 
formed of oak. During the late war, aud when under 
the Swedish Government, which was generally in 
amity with Great Britain, Poweranian vessels were 
considered neutrals; they consequently obtained very 
high freights, and were the source of much emolument 
to their owners. Latterly, the case has been other- 
wise; and the houses connected with that interest 
complain loudly of the change, and long for their 
return to the Swedish crown. To pacify the inhabit- 
ants of this province, the administration of their old 
laws for twenty years was guaranteed by the Govern. 
ment of Prussia, at its annexation to that kingdom. 

The number of vessels belonging to Wolgast: is 
fifty-one, of the burthen of 8092 tons, of which the 

Homeyer family own twenty. The portcharges on a 
foreign vessel of 120 tons are 56 dollars (£10.) At 
this place, and through the whole of western Pomera- 
uia, the last of grain contains 96 sheffels, rendering, 
however, in England no more than the Stettin last of 
only 72 larye sheffels. 

I feel much indebted to the H—— family, for their 
hospitality during my short visit. One of the sons, 
who had been educated at the Edinburgh University, 
I found a complete Scot. 

5th of July (1818.) To Greifswalde 43 miles. The 
ride was pleasant, having the greater part of the way 
the advantage of a fine sea breeze, which was a great 
relief after travelling long uuder a burniug sun, 
rendered doubly oppressive by reflexion on the inter. 
minable lanes of sand. 
Before arriving at Greifswalde we drove close to 
the water’s edge, and had an indistinct view of the 
island of Riigen, beyond the arm of the Baltic, called 
the Riigische Bodden. 
Greifswalde, a town of only 3740 souls, through 
which the Rick, an inconsiderable rivulet, runs, is ove 
of the best built in Pomerania. In a large square 
stand the church of St. Nicholas and the University, 
founded in 1456. It is walled round and defeaded 
by bastions and a wet ditch; the gates are very neat, 
and the whole appearance of the place respectable and 
lively. The ramparts afford a most euchanting walk, 
beautified at intervals with flower-gardens, laid out in 
the most tasteful style. 
Every stranger will be highly gratified with the 
promenade at Greifswalde. 
The day T was there, it was the annual fair or holi- 
day, and the different societies and clubs attended 
Divine service, afterwards going in procession round 
the town. They then met at dinner, and adjourned 
thence to the ball-room, which, besides the Burghers, 
was attended by many of the respectable families in 
the vicinity, who were desirous that the ancient fétes 
of the lower orders should be continued under the 
new Governmeut; and wished also by their presence 
to show a feeling of regard for the comfort and harm- 
less pleasures of those beneath them. 
At this town there is a manufactory of salt, private 
property; for alibough the salt trade in Prussia is a 
monopoly, both its import and manufacture are per- 
mitted in Pomerania. There are two springs, from 
which the brine is pumped, and forced by windmills 
into cisterns about thirty feet in height, whence it 
filtrates through a thorn hedge into reservoirs, similar 
to the operation described at Catwyk. 
There were only three pans, eleven inches in depth, 


To prevent 
the pans sinking, large balks were laid across, each 


to the bottom of the pans. The brine is boiled twenty- 


twenty-eight barrels of salt.* It is drawn from the 
pans by wooden shovels, and thrown into troughs, 
perforated with small holes, In that state it remains 
forty-eight hourr, when it is thrown into the store, 
and considered ready for sale. There was no drying 
stove, and the works were much out of repair. The 
price per barrel was 33 dollars (14s.) In England, a 





On the 6th of July (1818) I continued my jou; 
to Stralsund 42 miles ; ‘tori from Stettin 311 Cem! 
or 143 English miles. The road was very dull tilly, 
approached Stralsund, when the Baltic came ful} int 
view, causing that pleasure, mingled with awe, whic 
the great element seldom fails tovexcite. Tu the even 
ing I was glad to rest myself in the “ Guldner Loeve : 
in the market-place of Stralsund. ’ 

Stralsund, the largest town and former capital of 
western Pomerania, is situate on the straits of the 
“ Meer-enge-gellen,” which separate Riigen from thy 
main land, and contains 15,000 inhabitants, 

The town is not regularly built, but there are many 
good streets and splendid houses. 

The Rathhouse is a singular piece of architecture 
The geound floor is an arcade, and, sprioging between 
the large wiudows of the second story, are seven 
high towers; these are surmounted by minaret; 
covered with copper. Curiously carved screens tine 
ia front to hide the high, sharp-pdinted divisions of 
the roof, 

The trade is still considerable ; but ship-building 
formerly extensive here, has much decreased since its 
transfer from the Swedish crown. 

The great annual fair, holding at this time, seemed 
to supersede all other business, as entirely as an elec. 
tion in England. I accompanied a friend to a moor 
near the city, which, from the concourse of people 

collected, the variety of amusements, and the number 
of booths and stalls, had much the appearance of g 
race-course in England. We dined io a party exceed. 
ing 100, in a large tent prepared for the purpose, 
where the whole company seemed joyous and happy, 
greeting their friends who had collected from the 
country for many miles, with much warmth of feeling 
and affection. Being a stranger and au Englishman, 
I received so many challenges from different parts of 
the rvom to pledge my new acquaintance, that I was 
obliged to retreat early ;—indeed | had another “ dj. 
vertissement” to atteud. The Pomeranians are excel. 
lent marksmen, and a club were this day to mect and 
try their dexterity with the rifle guo. A_ place was 
railed off, where this exhibition, called the “ Vogels. 
chuss” (bird shooting) took place. At the summit of 
a pole, about eighty feet high, was firmly nailed the 
figure of a pigeon, the tail, beak, and wings gilt, 
Each member of the club, resting his rifle on a cros. 
bar at the lower end of the pole, fired in rotation, 
endeavouring to detach the bird. Much diversion 
was the consequence, and the bird soon lost every 
limb. At length the lucky shot touk place, the body 
was torn from the pole, and the persov, thus forty. 
nate, was hailed with the title of “ Konig” (king) 
which he was to retain in the club till the next anni. 
versary. He was then led away in triumph, decorated 
with a gold chaio and other ornaments. The festivities 
were closed by a ball, at which most of the members 
of the Government were present, being solicitous on 
this occasion to show some attention to these ancient 
festivities of the Pomeranians. 

The genteel inbabitants had parties in their country 
houses during the whole week, where the most atten. 
tive politeness was shown to the strangers who hap- 
pened to be there: the latter would be very ungratefal 
if they omitted to bear record to the hospitality of the 
inhabitants of Stralsund. 

It will be recollected that in this city, in 1809, the 
brave Schill fell, the victim of a base assassination; 
and the spot where the murder took place is pointed 
out to every visitor. 

The following account has been given of this un- 
fortunate patriot.—Schill, a major in the Prussian 
service, was a man of about thirty-six years of age, of 
rather small stature, but strong and active. He poe 
sessed a high degree of enthusiasm, and was supposed 
to be deeply versed in the mysteries of the secret 
sucieties of Germany ; fall of courage and enterprize, 
but young in the art of war, and not endowed with 
sufficient judgment to temper and direct his honest 
zeal, He had been wounded at the battle of Jena, 
and was in Magdeburg when that fortress so unac- 
countably and shamefully opened its gates to the 








and English ‘“Earth.” 





* A barrel would probably weigh 340 Ibe 


French, Schill leaped from his sick bed, to avert, if 
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ible, the disaster. He ran through the streets 
vith a pistol in one hand, to shvot, if he could meet 


of France. 


me of its beauties fully justified, Crossing the narrow 


roads of the country. 
Riigen* lies between 30° 55’ and 31° 35’ N. lat. and 


The number of inhabitants in 1815 was 27,089, being 
miacrease of 3004 since 1793. The Baltic peuetrates 
w far on the nurth-western side as to form the two 
peninsulas of Wittow and Jasmund. This arm of the 
wa, however, is depicted much too large ou the maps. 
It is asserted to be the country describrd by Tacitus 
in “ de sita, moribas et populis Germania, cap, 40,"+ 
though others suppose that to be Heligeland. 

Having ascended my vehicle, I drove off througha 
well-wooded and cultivated country; aud soon the 
spires of Bergen, the largest place, and capital of the 
island, came in view, The'distance is 32 miles from 
Siralsund. The church aud Rathhouse are the only 
buildings of conseqacnce in it. The popalation is 
2016. The objects which next appeared were the 
idands of Zingst. and Hiddensee, The latter was 
formerly.a pact.of the maiu islaad, but, bas been torn 
from. it by the evcroachment of the sea, which has 
gradually washed away a considerable part of the 
vhole coast of Pomerania. We passed the village of 
Putzig, most romantically situate at the extremity of 
afine plain; and, in about 1 mile, came to the banks 

the Burg Sea, a kind of lake, which disembogues its 
waters into the Baltic. Its banks are cevered with 
thick. woods, and the waters are turbid, Here, tradi, 
tion. says, the evil spirit loves to haunt ; here he vexes 
the fishermea, aod: amuses, himself by placing their 
boats on the summits of the lofiiest fir-trees. 

The water is generally low; but, owing to the late 
northerly wind, it was so much raised that we were 
obliged to take a boat, in order to cruss what is usually 


aford.t 


*The Rugii possessed Colberg and Cassubia, with farther 
Pomerania. Their name fs still preserved in Rugeuwalde 
and the island of Rugen.—T'acitus. 

*“Reudigni deinde, et Avenes, et Angli, et Varini, et 
Tudoses, et Suardones, et Nuithones fluminibus aut silvis 
nhuniuntur; nee quidquam notabile in singulis, nisi qued in 
ommune Herthum, id est, Terram, matrem co lunt, camque 
intervenire rebus hominum, invehi populis arbitrantur. Est 
ininsula oceani castum nemus, dicatumque in eo vehiculum, 
testecontectum, attingere tinisacerdoticoncessum. Is adesse 
pnetrali deam intelligit, veetamque bubus feminis multa 
tam. veneratione prosequitur. Léati tune dies, festa loca, 
querunque adventu hospitiogue dignatur. Non bella ineunt; 
ton arma sumunt; clausum omneferrum; pax et quies tunc 
tantum nota, tune tantum amata, donec idem: saverdos satia- 
tam conversatione mortalium, deam: templo reddat; mox 
tehlculum ct vestes, et, ai credere velis, numen ipsum secreto 
isu abluitur. Servi ministrant; quos satim idem lacus 
haurit, . 

“Arcanus hine terror santaque fgnoratia, quid sit tllud, 
quod tanturn' perituri vident. Et hwe quidem pars Suevorum 
insecretiora Germaniz porrigitur.” 

tA little to the north of the Burg Sea are some Jarge four- 
cornered stones, placed in the form of asquare. The inhabit 
ants call them ‘* Pfennig-kasten” (money chests.) They are 
probably the remains of some institution of Heathen wor- 
ship. From,their present situation, however, nothing respect- 
ing their original destination can be ascertained. We were 
told they had formerly more the appearance of an altar; but 
that the soldiers, in the seven years’ war, had deranged the 
whole, to search for treasure. 





him, the cowardly and treacherous Governor. The 
other arm was inasling, and his only attire was a 
ploody shirt, which, in his hurry, he had thrown over 
him. In this state, he endeavoured to excite the 
inhabitants to that duty which the troops had aban- 
doned—but in vain; and the capture of Magdeburg 
sealed the military possession of Prussia by the troops 


I took this opportunity of making an excursion to 
the island of Riigen, at the particular desire of my 
fiends, and I found the flattering account they gave 


channel in three-quarters of an hour, I landed on the 
jsland, and hired a small Stuhl-waggon, so called from 
having stuffed seats slung across an open vehicle, 
without springs. They are well adapted to the sandy 


js said to contain seventeen square German miles, 
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FREE AND SLAVE LABOUR. 
MR. HODGSON’S LETTER TO M. SAY. 








(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 





Mr. Hodgson next proceeds to examine, whether free 
or slave labour is the most productive; and in proof of 
the former being superior, after adducing the authority of 
the celebrated Russian economist, Storch, adds, 

‘* Brougham in his Colonial Policy fully concurs in 
these sentiments: ‘It requires very Tittle argument to 
prove, that the quantity of work which may be obtained 
from a labourer or drudge, is liable to be affected as much 
by the injurious treatment he receives, as by the idleness 
in which he may be permitted to indulge. When this 
drudge is a slave, no motive but fear can operate on his 
diligence and attention. A constant inspection is there- 
fore absolutely necessary, and a perpetual terror of the 
lash is the only prevention of indolence. But there are 
certain bounds prescribed, even to the power of the lash; 
it may force the unhappy victim to move, because the line 
of distinction between motion and rest, action and repose, 
is definite; but no punishment can compel the labourer to 
strenuous exertions, because there is no measure or stand- 
ard of activity. A state of despair, and not of industry, 
is the never-failing consequence of severe chastisement ; 
and the constant repetition of the torture only serves to 
blunt the sensibility of the nerves, and disarm punish- 
ment of its terrors. The body is injured, and the mind 
becomes as little willing as the limbs are able to exert.” 

‘* Hume remarks, ‘I shail, add. from the experience of 
our planters, that slavery is as little advantageous to the 
master as tothe man. The fear of punishment will never 
draw so much labour from a slave, as the dread of being 
turned off, and not getting another service, will give a 
freeman.” 

“+ Koster,® in, his travels in. the Brazils, observes, ‘* The 

slave-trade.is impolitic on the broad, principle, that a man 
in a state of bondage will not be so serviceable to the com- 
munity as one who acts for himself, and whose whole ex- 
ertions are directed to the advancement of his own fortune ; 
the creation of which, by regular. means, adds to the gene- 
ral prosperity of the society to. which he belongs. This 
undoubted, and. indisputable fact must be still more 
strongly impressed on the mind of every one who has been 
in the habit of secing the manner in which slaves perform 
their daily labour. This indifference, and the extreme 
slowness of every movement, plainly pointout the trifling 
interest which they have.in.the advancement of, the work. 
L have watched two, parties labouring in the same. field, 
one of free persons, the other of slaves, which occasionally, 
though very seldom, occurs. The former are singing, 
joking, and laughing, and are always actively turning 
and and foot; whilst the latter are silent, and if they are 
viewed from a little distance, their movements are scarcely 
to be perceived.’ ” 
To the same end our author quotes Mr. Ramsay, who 
resided twenty years in the West Indies; and Mr. Dick- 
son, of Barbadoes ; and the Hon. Edward Hay, Governor 
of that I:l.nd. Thelatter observes, ** The planters do not 
take the right way to make human beings put forth their 
strength. They apply main force where they should apply 
moral motives, and punishments alone where rewards 
shouid be judiciously intermixed. And yet strange to tell, 
those very men affirm, and affirm truly, that a slave will 
do more work for himself in an afternoon, than he can be 
made to do for his, owner in a whole day or more. Now 
what is the plain inference? Mr. Steele, though a stranger 
in the West Indies, saw it at.once, and resolved to turn it 
to account. He saw that the negroes, like all other human 
beings, were to be stimulated to permanent exeriion only 
by a sense of their own interests,in providing for their own 
wants and those of their offispring. He therefore tried 
rewards, which immediately roused the. most indolent to 
exertion. His experiments ended iv regular wages, which 
the industry he kad excited among his whole gang, evabied 
him to pay. Here was a natural, efficient, and profitable 
reciprocity of interests, His people became contented; 
his.mind was freed from. that perpetual vexation, and that 
load of anxicty, which. are inseparable from the vulgar 
system, and in (ittle better than four years, the annual 
nett clearance of his property was more than tripled” 





* We are proud to number Mr. Koster amongst those of 
our distinguished townsmen, who have enriched the repub- 
i 7 mee and letters, by their researches in foreign 
countries The, commercial connexion now existing be- 
tween this busy port and the 1 states, and which 












‘© If slave labour were cheaper than free labour, we 
should naturally expect that, in a state where slavery was 
allowed, land, ceteris paribus, would be most valuable in 
the districts where that system prevailed; and that in two 
adjoining states, in the one of which slavery was allowed, 
and in the other prohibited, land would be least valuable 
in the latter; but the contrary is notoriously the fact.” 
*‘ This fact may be strikingly illustrated by the com- 
arative value of land within the states of Virginia and 
ennsylvania, the one lying on the south, and the other 
on the north side of Maryland; the one a slave, the other 
a free state. In Virginia, land of the same natural soil 
and local advantages, will not sell for one-third as high a 
— asthe same description of land will command in 

ennsylvania. This single, plain, incontrovertible fact 
speaks volumes upon the relative value of slave and free 
labour, and it is presumed renders any further illustration 
unnecessary. 

** If slave labour were cheaper than free labour, we 
might fairly infer that, in a state in which slavery was 
allowed, free labour would be reduced by competition to a 
level with the labour of slaves, and not slave labour to a 
level with the labour of freemen ; and that in two adjoin- 
ing states, in the one of which slavery was allowed, and 
in the other prohibited, labour would be highest, ceteris 
paribus, in that in which slavery was proscribed. But 
experience proves the reverse. Storch observes, that those 
who hire slaves in Rssuia, are obliged to pay more than 
they who hire free men; that in’ Russia, slave lebour, 
where slave labour is the lowest, is higher than free labour, 
where free labour is the highest, until reduced to the same 
level by competition with it.”—Our author has, while in 
Norfolk Virginia, witnessed a similar and striking proof 
of the same fact, which he details. He then asks, ‘* If 
slave labour were cheaper than free labour, we should na- 
turally expect to find it employed in. the cultivation of 
those articles in which extended competition had reduced 
profits to the lowest point. On the contrary, however, we 
find that slave labour is graduaily exterminated when 
brought, into competition with free labour, except. where 
legislative protection, or peculiarity of soil and climate, 
establish such 2 monopoly as to admit of an expensive 
system of management. The cultivation of indigo by 
slaves in Carolina, has been abandoned, and the price of 
cotton reduced: one-halt, since these articles have had to 
compete in the European markets with. the productions of 
free labour; and newvithstanding: an additional duty on 
East India sugar of iés..per cwt. and a transportation of 
three times tlic distance, the West India planters are be- 
yond all doubt reduced-to very great distress, and declare 
that, they shall be ruined if sugar from-the East Indies 
shall. be adnitted on the same terms as from the West, 

“If slave labour were cheaper. than. free labour, we 
might reasonably infer, that in proportion as the cireunt- 
stances of the cultivators rendered economy indispensiLie, 
either from the ditculty of obiaining slaves, or other 
causes, the peculiar features of slavery would be more. 
firmly established, and that every approach to freedom 
wouk!l be more sedulously, shunned in the system of cul- 
ture. But itis found by the experience of both ancicnt 
and modern times, that nothing has tended more to as- 
similate the condition of the slave to that of the free la 
bourer, or actually to effest his emancipation, than tie 
necessity imposed. by circumstances of adepting, the most 
economical mode of cultivation.” An eloquent and argu» 
mentative extract from Mr. Brougham tollows up these 
remarks; and after exhibiting this subject in various other 
interesting views, Mr. Hodgson says, ** The first Polish 
noble who granted freedom to his peasants, was Zamoiski, 
formerly great chancellor, who, in 1761, enfranchised six 
villages, in the palatinate of Masorin. In 1777, the re- 
ceipts of this particular district were nearly triple; and 
Zamoiski, pleased with the thriving state of the six vil. 
lages, has enfranchised the peasants on all bis estates.” 
This portion of the subject is wound up in the following 
terms : 

‘+ If, then, it has appeared that we should be naturally 













led to infer, from. the very constituiion of human nature, 
that slave labour is more expensive that the labour of free- 
men; if it has appeared that such has been the opinion of 
she most eminent philosophers and enlightened travellers 
in, different ages and countries; if it has appeared that in 
a state where slavery is allowed, land is most valuabie in 
those districts where.the slave .system prevails the least, 
notwithetanding great disadvantages of locality; and that 
in adjoining. states, with precisely the same soil: and cli- 
mate, in-theoneof which slavery is allowed, and-in the 
other prohibited, land is: most valuable in that state in 
which itis» proscribed ; if it ‘has appeared that slave Jas 
bour hos. never been able to maintain its ground:in com. 








[Ze be continued in our next.} 


will, itis ant’cipated, ere long, be vn,still closer, renders 
My. Koster’s book of peculiar interest. 





petition: with. free labour, except where monapoly hag és, 
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cured high profits, or prohibitory duties afforded artificial 
support ; if it has appeared that, in every quarter of the 
globe, in proportion as the circumstances of the planter 
rendered attention to economy more indispensible, the 
harsher features of the slave-system have disappeared, and 
the condition of the slave has been gradually assimilated 
to that of the free labourer; and if it has appeared that 
the mitigation of slavery has been found by experience to 
substitute the alacrity of voluntary labour, for the reluc- 
tance of compulsory toil; and that emancipation has ren- 
dered the estates on which it has taken place, greatly and 
rapidly more productive—I need not, I think, adduce ad- 
ditional proofs of the truth of the general position, that 
slave labour is more expensive than the labour of free- 
men.” 

(To be concluded next week, with Mr. Hodgson’s argu- 
ments, that the gradual emancipation of slaves is ina 


similar manner applicable to our Ws? India islands.) 


sense to explode the pretensions of these insignificant ‘mac- 
PIES.’—Y ours, &c. 
“WHO WOULD BE A PLAGIARY ?” 
Although it is almost superfluous to waste words in teply 
to so absurd and untenable a charge as that which is here 
ushered in with such laughable gravity, we may as well 
take this opportunity to offer a few words to the conductors 
of the Jris, with whom we have no ambition to carry on a 
wordy war, from which we could reap no laurels. 
In the first place, we avail ourselves of this occasion to 
acknowledge, with all due gratitude, the high compliment 
paid by the Jris to the Kaleidoscope soon after the Preston 
Guild, when our cotemporary flatteringly appropriated the 
whole of our original account of that grand pageant, 
written for our work by a gentleman who attended 
Preston for the express purpose. Other editors availed 
th Ives also of our narrative; but they very properly 
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** Quoth Hudibras, I now perceive 
You are no conjurer,—by your leave.” 





There is a publication called the ris, printed in Man- 
chester, of which we have never seen more than one or 
two numbers, as a perusal of those did not certainly 
tempt us to repeat so irksome and unprofitable a labour. 
We know nothing, therefore, of the present character of 
the work; neither do we know or care any thing about 
its editors or proprietors. Not being in the habit our- 
selves of wantonly interfering with the publications of 
others, we ought not to permit our cotemporaries to take 
improper liberties on that account; and although we are 
totally callous to any thing concerning ourselves, which 
can proceed from such a quarter, our correspondents may 


not be equally indifferent; for which reason we have; 


stepped out of our ordinary track to notice a vulgar and 
impertinent article in the last number of this Jris, to 
which our attention has been called by one of our own cor- 
respondents, who has supplied us with a copy of the work, 
which would certainly have escaped our notice had not 
this mode been adopted to insure our attention to the 
subject. We were never in the habit of meddling at 
all with the works of our cotemporaries; and we have 
uniformly remained silent when we could have pointed 
out to the public some of our fellow-editors, who were in 
the habit of ekeing out their columns with articles from the 
Literary Gazette, or the New Monthly Magazine, often 
leaving their readers in the dark as to the sources from 
which they drew so profusely. Our plan, as we have re. 
peatedly said, is, to bestow every possible attention upon 
our own publications, wishing others to do the same, 
and leaving the public to decide upon the comparative 
merits of the respective works offered to their choice. 
Having made these preliminary remarks, which we con- 
ceived were called for by the occasion, we shall insert the 
impertinent letter from the ris, to which our correspondent 
alludes : 
{FROM THE MANCHESTER IRIS OF MARCH 22,] 

«‘Mr. Epitorn,—In a contemporary paper of the 18th inst. 
a writer who signs himself “Who would be an Emperor?” 
introduces a list of the Roman Emperors thus: 


* Perusing lately the pf of the Empire of Rome, I was 
led into a melancholy train of reflection on the instability of 
human greatness. If the following table will at all interest- 
ing to eny of your readers, it is much at your service. Per- 
hays it may not be strictly correct to call Julius Cesar the 
first Emperors; but, as he was the first who assumed abso- 
late authority, I have ventured to call him so, in preference 
to his immediate successor.—I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
“WHO WOULD BE AN EMPEROR?’ 


** Now, Sir, in a small volume, published a century ago, and 
entitled ‘ Tie morals of Princes,’ page 388, there is an interest- 
ing table, a copy of which I inclose you, and from which it 
may be left to your readers to decide which of the two persons, 
* Count Comaszt,’ or ‘ Who would bean Emperor? really is the 
historical reader, reflector, and writer/ The public is now so 
imposed upon by would-be writers, readers, reflectors, and 


quoted the Kaleidoscope as the source to which they were 
indebted for the information. The Jris, however,—the 
scrupulous Jris, who is so shocked at the very shadow of 
plagiarism, instead of the necessary acknowledgment, 
** from the Liverpool Kaleidoscope,” merely appended the 
simple monosyllable Kat. to the tail of his account, or 
rather of our account ; leaving his correspondents to con- 
jecture that it was the production of a certain Mr. Kat, 
one of his own correspondents! This smacks of pla- 
giarism ; but we should not have deemed it worthy of 
notice, had not this modest print subsequently used what 
we deem an unwarrantable liberty with one of our friends. 
Our opinion of plagiarism is well known ;—it has given 
offence to some of the adepts in that nefarious profession, 
whom we have never spared on detection; and we now 
repeat to this class of literary pirates, who array themselves 
in borrowed plumes, that, in our opinion, their character 
partakes of that of thief and liar, inasmuch as they steal 
other persons thoughts and pass them .off as their own. 
In other words, they commit an act which bears some re- 
semblance to the crime for which so many of our fellow 
creatures atone at the gallows, on the prosecution of the 
Bank. They pass off forgeries, knowing them to be such. 
We have indeed been told by some of our friends, that 
we carry our scruples upon this point much too far, in 
denouncing, as we have done, a very common practice 
with transcribers, who probably may have acquired the 
habit without intending to deceive either the editor of the 
work with which they correspond, or its readers. We 
allude to a custom which some persons have of attaching 
their initials, or their place of residence, to the foot of 
communications, of which they are merely transcribers. 
This practice, we still maintain, is a kind of petty pla- 
giarism; it partakes too much of the spirit of mental 
reservation and equivocation to be justifiable. In this 
very page, it becomes our duty to notice a literary poacher, 
whose alleged trespass was committed in the last Kaleido- 
scope. His offence is, we trust, of a venial nature; the 
initials appended to the sonnet in question having been, 
as we believe, intended merely to indicate the address of 
the transcriber. In all such cases, however, the name of 
the author of the piece ought to be given, or it should be 
stated that the article is not original.* 
The communication of our correspondent, who has been 
so vulgarly assailed by the Jris, is, however, of a totally 
different character, and one which no one but a blundering 
blockhead would have characterised as a plagiarism. Who 
can peruse Tacitus, Gibbon, or other writers of the annals 
of Rome, without being forcibly struck with the frequency 


of violent deaths amongst the potentates of that vast em. 
ire ? 

The “‘head and front” of the offence of our correspondent, 
according to the showing of the snarler in the ris, amounts 
then precisely to this; that he has communicated to the Ka. 
leidoscope a list of those singular fatalities in the order he 
found them recorded in the Roman history : and this, for. 
sooth, is a plagiarism, because some Count Comazzi had 
made out a similar list a century ago! With 
justice might the cavilling hypercritic of the Zris tax thig 


ticipated him. 


less, like the scribbler in the Iris, he prefers ‘* false facts,” 
There is not the shadow of plagiarism in arranging such 
facts in a peculiar manner, for a particular purpose: and 
the Jris might, with as much reason, call the author of 
the Tutor’s Assistant a plagiarist, because he has the hardi. 
hood to assert that twice two are four, which assertion old 
Cocker had made before he was born ! 

It is abundantly evident that our correspondent made out 
his statement in his own way, without any reference to, 
or aid from, the aforesaid Count Comazzi, of whom, in 
common with ourselves, he, in all probability, never before 
heard so much as the name. The phraseology of the two 
tables is altogether different; and an inaccuracy of our 
correspondent in one particular may be urged as evidence 
that he collated his facts himself. He only enumerates 
41 names, whereas the writer from whom it is pretended 
he has been pillaging, gives the names of 43. 

We have already greatly exceeded the limits we had 
prescribed to ourselves when we sat down to notice thé 
unprovoked sneer of a pitiful driveller; and shall there. 
fore conclude with assuring our own correspondent that 
we thank him for calling our attention to a subject which 
has afforded us the opportunity of repeating our rooted 
aversion to Literary Plagiarism, against which an editor 
has a peculiar right to protest, as it degrades him to the 
base level of a receiver of stolen goods, 
= 





. Login gees on y 
A paragraph on this subject, ascribed to the Sun paper 
is poly traversing the London and provincial journals; snd, 
as the information originated in one of our own public: 
tions, upwards of six months ago, we shall here assert our 
claim to it, without entering at all into the question of the 
utility of the discovery. In the Mercury of the 6th Sep, 
we copied from our Kaleidoscope of the preceding Tu 
the article in question, which was communicated to us, 

the first instance, as editors of the former work. The pa- 
ph (with the material omission of our avowal that we 
did not pledge ourselves for the fact) was literally the same 
as that inserted in the Sun, in which it appeared withoot 
any acknowledgment of the source whence it was derived. 


To Correspondents. 


The favour of B. of Kilkenny, would have been not the lew 
acceptable, had it been post paid. We have had to pay 
one shilling and nine pence for it atthe post-office! Thisit 
not as it should be. 


The unexpected length to which we have been carried by the 
observations which occupy nearly the whole of this page, 
obliges us to be unusually brief in this department of our 
publication. In fact, we have merely space remaining to 
say to those correspondents whose communications have 
been already acknowledged, that we have neither forgottea 
their favours nor our own pledges. Further, we can only 
add, that we have received the favours of R.—Patrick—B.C 

Syl Irish—D. H-—Wiilfreda Wender—J. MN 














* To THE Epitor.—Sir, You have more thaff ence justly and 
strongly expressed your detestation of literary plagiarism. 
In your Kaleidoscope of to-day, I was glad to recognize one of 
the elegantly-pensive sonnets of the late Charlotte Smith: I 
have not the collection by me, or, to save you troubie, I 
would have referred you to volume and pagé; but when you 
have satisfied yourself that I am correct, you will allow that 
asonnet, written, I believe; at least twenty years ago by Char- 
totte Smith, cannot possibly have been the production of your 
would-be sonneteer, R. #7. M. of Roscrea, on te 21st of Dec. 
1822.—Yours, F 


Ce lit N. B. 


‘2 
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mathematicians, as to make it incumbent upon every man of 





Tuceday, March 25, 1823. 





said Count with literary piracy, because Tacitus had an.' 


A writer must take facts as he finds them recorded, un.’ 
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